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THE JEW IN MODERN LIFE. 


By ARNOLD WHITE. 


: T is pretty certain that, unless a great 
sis | war submerges lesser questions in 
0 : the welter of international conflict, 

, iSie the Jew will engage the close atten- 
peers) tion of Europe and the United 
States during the next score of 
years, Racially and individually, the Jew is 
probably the most interesting personality of this 
day ; but the books—their number is legion—that 
have been written about the Jews and the Jewish 
Question deal almost exclusively with bygone 
times of the race. 

I purpose to describe the modern Jew as he is, 
not as he is supposed to be. Thus it is unneces- 
sary to do more than glance at ancient and 
medieval history, except to point out that the 
outburst of Jew-hatred of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, which ended in the expulsion of 
the ‘Chosen People’ from England, France, Portu- 
gal, and Spain, seems not unlikely to be repeated 
early in the twentieth century. 

Although I shall not dwell on the history of 
the Jews of old—a dozen handbooks on the sub- 
ject are available in every free library—it may be 
pointed out that the first regular settlement of 
Jew money-lenders in England were those traders 
in cash who followed William of Normandy to 
England between 1068 and 1071, and were en- 
abled to establish themselves in separate quarters 
(‘Jewries’ of the chief towns of England), the Jew 
being then the king’s chattel. He was too valu- 
able a possession to be sacrificed to the mob, and 
was, accordingly, protected by the sovereign himself 
against any anti-Semitic outbreak. The presence 
of the Jew was beneficial to the kingdom at large 
—at all events in the earlier years of his settle- 
ment. The outburst of architectural enterprise 
which followed the Conquest covered Britain with 
castles and cathedrals. The erection of these 
stately buildings was due entirely to the loans 
of the Jew. John Richard Green describes the 
buildings, which at Lincoln and at Edmundsbury 
still retain their title of ‘Jews’ Houses,’ as almost 
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‘the first houses of stone that superseded the 
habitations of the English burghers.’ The Jews 
assisted in the revival of physical science. There 
was a Jewish medical school at Oxford; Roger 
Bacon studied under English rabbis. All went 
fairly well until 1290, when the success of the 
Jews in amassing wealth, the tenacity with which 
they held to their particular ritual and customs, 
and the attitude of aloofness which they have 
preserved: throughout the long centuries aroused 
against them popular hatred, which grew rapidly 
in intensity. While royal protection did not 
waver, popular feeling was powerless to injure 
them ; but when Edward I., eager to find supplies 
for his treasury, made a money-bargain with the 
clergy and laity, the Jews were driven from the 
realm, and Edward himself was provided with 
supplies for his treasury. Sixteen thousand Jews 
preferred exile to apostasy. Many were wrecked ; 
others were robbed and flung overboard. From 
the time of Edward to that of Cromwell no Jew 
touched British ground. The achievements of the 
Elizabethan era, its rich harvests in art and 
literature, its triumphs by sea and land, and its 
colonising enterprise, were accomplished without 
the presence of the Jews. 

Shakespeare and Marlowe were obliged to resort 
to Venice and to Malta, respectively, to find a 
type of Jew for presentation to the British public. 
Until the reign of Charles II., the Jews had no 
legal status. They have remained in this country 
since the time of the ‘Merry Monarch.’ Charles IL., 
impecunious as Edward I., saw in their advent an 
opportunity to refill his treasury. 

The history of the Jews in England is the 
history of the People of Dispersion in other lands, 
with the exception of the Holy Roman Empire ; 
and the significance of the recent outbreaks against 
the Jews in Russia, in Austria, in Germany, in 
Algeria, and in France lies in the fact that they 
are but the repetition in modern garb of the popular 
outbreak to which brief allusion has been made 
as having occurred in the reign of Edward I. 
MAY 28, 1898. 
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The race-hatred against the Jews is not new. 
A comparison between the records of their so- 
journ in the various countries of Europe—allowing 
for the differences of environment—seems to in- 
clude certain ‘features’ common to them all. In 
the first instance, whether the king or democracy 
is sovereign, the entrance of the Jews into a 
country is suffered as a matter of convenience. 
The entry once made and their position established, 
their temperance, assiduity, and power of will 
secure them more or less easy victory in the race 
for wealth. There are but two nations with whom 
the Jews have been unable to effect a lodgment: 
Scotsmen and Armenians are impervious either 
to their fascinations or to their attack; and in 
Scotland and Armenia, accordingly, the modern 
Jew is scarcely found except in the form of a 
few hard-worked journeymen tailors in the cities 
of Edinburgh and Glasgow, and a few nomadic 
pedlars in the towns of Armenia. 

The majority of living Jews are subjects of the 
Emperor of Russia. The Jewish Question in 
Russia is regarded by the Russian ministry as an 
insoluble problem. Some six millions of Jews are 
pent up in the sixteen western provinces of Russia 
and the ten provinces of Poland. Rapid increase 
and low death-rate of the ‘Chosen People’ impale 
their Russian rulers on the horns of a dilemma. 
Massacre is no longer available as an expedient 
for thinning out the superfluous Hebrew subjects 
of the Tsar. Pestilence possesses no terrors for the 
Jew ; long residence in the slums of Europe has 
rendered his constitution immune against the 
terrors of smallpox or typhoid or other fever. 
If pestilence or massacre is not within the region 
of practical Russian politics, the ministry of 
which Monsieur Pobedonostzeff is the respon- 
sible spokesman is equally unable to let the 
Children of Israel go and to give them chances 
similar to those of the orthodox inhabitants of 
Russia, 

One dire consequence of this overcrowding 
and constant multiplication of the inhabitants -of 
Russian Jewry is the spiritual, moral, and physical 
degeneration of its inhabitants. The continual 
misery, the absence of hope, the constant assertion 
of their inferiority by the ruling authority, have 
modified the original characteristics of the majority 
of the Russian Jews. They are not permitted to be 
gardeners, to hold land, to live in the country, or 
to take part in agriculture ; and they are debarred 
from the healthy means of life open to the rest 
of their fellow-subjects. The consequence is that, 
in order to provide bread for his family—the 
Jew marries early as a matter of course—many 
of them are compelled to resort to dishonesty in 
order to escape starvation. 

Probably the five and three-quarters or six 
million Jews under the rule of the Tsar form the 
unhappiest community on the face of the earth. 
Intellectually endowed far beyond the average 
European, they (except a small fraction of them) 


are deprived of the means of education, and their 
spirits are depressed by the compulsory restrictions 
arbitrarily imposed upon them, What wonder, 
therefore, that a considerable number of the 
Russian Jews are driven by the errors of the 
Russian government to exploit vice, since they 
are not permitted to develop industry? If many 
Russian Jews live by preying on the weakness 
and passion of others, the reason is neither that 
they have a double dose of original sin, nor that 
parasitism is an indelible characteristic of the 
race, but that the poor Jew is compelled by the 
government of Russia to make a choice between 
starving and wrong-doing. 

The vast majority of Russian officials and 
citizens believe that the Jews are merely para- 
sites—that they cannot live except as middle- 
men, money-lenders, and exploiters of vice. The 
French have recently come to the same conclu- 
sion. Is it based on fact? Wherever material 
comfort and personal safety are obtainable, there 
is the nimble brain, the deft finger, and the 
sensitive organisation of the Jew to seek them. 
In other countries medicine, music, law, surgery, 
politics, journalism, and art are being rapidly 
captured by the Jewish race. In Russia, except 
to a very few, careers in those professions are 
closed against the Jew. Russia is honest in this 
matter. The ministers hold that it is better to 
lose a limb or an eye than to enter whole into 
destruction. Russia does not affect to love the 
Jew. She believes him to be to-day what he was 
in the time of Moses—the devoted worshipper of 
the Golden Calf. To keep the Jew from contact 
with the main body of the Russian people is, 
accordingly, an integral part of Russian policy. 
He is not allowed to settle in Siberia, and, unless 
a drastic change be made in the administration 
and control of Jewish subjects of the Tsar, all 
the raw materials for a bloody tragedy are to be 
found within the Russian pale. 

As the Russian Empire comprises one-seventh 
of the land surface of the globe, and covers an 
area of nearly nine million square miles, the 
exclusion of the Jews from the higher ranks of 
the Russian civil and military services, notwith- 
standing their admitted intellectual superiority, 
is the most extravagant compliment ever paid by 
a great governing race to downcast wanderers on 
the face of the earth—without a common country, 
or a common language, or a common policy. 
With the tremendous task confronting the Tsar’s 
ministers in the Russification of Asia from the 
Caspian Sea to Port Arthur, and with the absence 
of a middle-class such as that which is the 
strength of Britain, whence is Russia to draw 
her administrative material if she continues to 
exclude from her service the ablest of her 
subjects? In an undeveloped country such as 
Russia, the presence of one Jew in eight hundred 
of the population would scarcely seem to consti- 
tute a formidable danger to the State. Russians, 
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however, think otherwise ; and the only alterna- 
tive practicable is to give the Jews a larger area 
of settlement, either contiguous to the Russian 
pale, or in Armenia, when that country finally 
comes under the sceptre of the Great White 
Tsar. 

Notwithstanding that the state of the Jew in 
Russia is parlous, he is not much happier in Austria 
or in Hungary, although the power that he exercises 
and the conditions of his life are wholly different. 
Education is open to the Austrian Jew. The 
proportion of Jews in the Austrian universities 
is much in excess of what might be expected 
from their actual number in the country. Jews 
form 5 per cent. of the population; but 193 
of the students at the universities are Jews. In 
the Communal School of Vienna, among 42,624 
pupils, 5600 were Jews. Still, the Jews are not 
handicraftsmen ; they prefer working with the 
head. Of the 6274 pupils at the technical 
schools of Vienna, only 110 were Jews. The 
Jews of Austria and Hungary are powerfully 
represented in every walk of life that leads to 
influence and fortune. The great business houses 
and the banks and the railways that are not 
owned by the State belong to or are controlled 
by them, The press, with the exception of the 
Czech organs, is almost exclusively in the hands 
of the Jews. 

‘Have you any Christians on your staff?’ Mr 
I. Zangwill asked the editor of the great Pesth 
newspaper, the Pesther Lloyd. 

‘I think we have one,’ was the editor’s reply. 

The mastery of the press in Austria is sympto- 
matic of the Jewish capture of newspapers all 
over Europe. Every shade of thought speaks 
through the pen of the Hebrew. Even the anti- 
Semitic papers are, many of them, written by Jews. 

The control of finance and the stupendous 
success which follow their devotion to the trade 
in money have brought to the Jews great fortune 
and much hatred. As in the thirteenth century, the 
peasantry, goaded to madness, rose against those 
whom they deemed to be their persecutors. 

Look at this picture. 

It is evening, in winter. The tearing wind 
from the north howls and moans, driving the 
snow before it in dust that finds its way -into 
every nook, A hovel stands by the roadway, its 
rickety door secured by a padlock. The few sticks 
of furniture, even the miserable bed upon which 
its emaciated occupant lay, had been seized by 
the Jew to whom she is in debt, and the door 
is closed against her. The rags that scarcely 
cover her are all the worldly goods that she 
possesses, Food she has none. Old, lonely, and 
ill, she has no strength to drag herself to the 
village. She sinks down in the snow to die. In 
the morning her frozen body is found with a 
smile on its worn face. : 

This is no fancy sketch. It is a fact. The 
sequel is equally striking. The peasants, furious 


at the cruelty, surrounded the Jew money-lender’s 
house the next night. Having caught him and 
bound him, they skinned him alive. Then they 
burnt him to death. 

And thus the weary circle of Jewish extortion 
and un-Christian resentment is traversed in Austria 
as in every country where Jews and Gentiles have 
come into conflict since the Dispersion. So much 
for the poor Jews. 

No Jew is received in society. The only ex- 
ception is in favour of the Rothschilds, and even 
they are not treated as if they were really members 
of society. An aristocracy which prides itself on 
its pedigree and sixteen quarterings has still much 
of the tradition of its Crusading ancestors—that the 
bitterest enemies of Christendom are the Jews. 

The story of Prince Festetics and the Prince of 
Wales is well known in Austria. The Prince of 
Wales was invited to shoot with the late Baron 
de Hirsch, and, while staying at St Johann, sug- 
gested going on from there to the Austrian magnate. 
‘I should be glad to receive your Royal Highness 
on any other occasion,’ wrote Prince Festetics, ‘ but 
not coming from the house of that Jew.’ 

In commerce and money-making generally the 
Jew beats the Austrian all along the line. The 
Austrian’s weakness is his opportunity. Among 
the pleasure-loving and indolent Austrians the 
Israelite reaps a rich harvest. The Austrian re- 
venges himself by hatred and abuse. He perceives 
that he is outdistanced; but he refuses to see 
that the real cause is his own idleness and Jewish 
industry. 

In France the feeling against the Jews has been 
so frequently described in the newspapers that 
there is no occasion to dwell upon the facts 
which gave rise to it. The multiplication of their 
numbers, and what may be called the ‘aloofness 
of Israel,’ are rapidly bringing the Jewish Question 
to the front. Jewish champions compare themselves 
with the Huguenots; but the large majority of the 
Jews, whether in England or elsewhere, have no 
title to be included in the same category as that 
of a race whose absorption by the land of its adop- 
tion is a matter of two generations. The difference 
between the Jewish element in national life and in 
every other racial constituent lies in the fact that, 
whereas all other races intermarry, worship, and 
eat with us, the strict Jew will do none of these 
things. He remains aloof. He preserves his tribal 
customs. He is intensely proud of his origin, 
and not seldom, secretly or openly, contemptuous 
towards the people of his adoption. 

In an article in the Contemporary Review for 
January 1898, a Russian Jew, who has accepted the 
hospitality of England for a few years, writes as 
follows: ‘The English workman is . . . a mere 
labourer. His work is like his temperament, 
drink, and diet—strong, stolid, and durable, but 
at the same time rough, coarse, and tasteless,’ 
Again: ‘The heart of the average British work- 
man never throbs with any such sentiments—that 
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is, family love, religion, and race. I donbt 
whether it beats at all except when perhaps he 
is engaged in rabbit-coursing, dog- fighting, or 
other such noble and innocent amusements. Poor 
innocent creature !’ 

British workmen are contemptuously known as 
‘yokels’ among Jewish workmen. 

But there is a further element which differen- 
tiates the Jew who is loyal to his faith from all 
other foreigners who seek asylum with any nation. 
His close connection by blood and religion with a 
separate community existing in all other countries 
gives to the Jewish race a solidarity and a separ- 
ateness which prevents it from ever becoming 
wholly absorbed by the country of its adoption. 
Whenever the question of the good or evil conduct 
of a Jew is discussed in the public press, this soli- 
darity is exhibited. In the recent Dreyfus case 
every good Jew believed Dreyfus to be innocent 
because he was a Jew; for the same reason, the 
Jew-haters believed him to be guilty; the judg- 
ment in each case being arrived at without avail- 
able evidence on either side. 

The synagogues and the Jewish congregations 
in Poland, Lithuania, and Galicia, in case of need, 
exercise a stronger influence in the West over 


good and humane Western Jews than any of the 
social or religious forces by which they are locally 
surrounded, As long as their diet is different, as 
long as Sunday is a week-day, as long as their 
origin is Oriental, as long as they decline to inter- 
marry, so long is it impossible to regard the Jews 
a3 English, French, Spanish, German, Italian, or 
Russian. There exist, no doubt, a few of the 
upper classes who are absorbed, and by inter- 
marriage and education have become Anglicised as 
the Huguenots are Anglicised. Of these I do not 
speak : I refer to that far larger proportion of the 
Jewish immigrants whose colonies are to be found 
throughout Europe. A great change is at hand. 
After six centuries of more or less toleration, the 
signs are not wanting that the Jewish Question 
is ripe for entrance into a new stage. As in other 
matters, it is for Russia to take the lead. She is 
compelled to do so; and her part will consist in 
the provision of territory by which the redundant 
population of her own Jewish pale may find a 
home, and perhaps found a state. The only spot 
available seems to be in the depopulated valleys: 
and plains of Armenia. It will be strange if 
prophecy is fulfilled in this way. Personally, | 
believe it to be not only likely, but inevitable. 


JOHN BURNET 


OF BARNS 


CHAPTER XXXII.—THE BAILLIES OF NO-MAN’S LAND. 


HE next period in my life lies still 
in my mind like a dream, I have 
a remembrance of awaking, and 
an impression of light and strange 
faces, and then all is dark again. 
As to these days my memory is a 

blank ; there is nothing but a medley of sickness 

and weariness, light and blackness, and the wild 
phantoms of a sick man’s visions. 

When I first awoke to clear consciousness it 
was towards evening, in a wild glen just below 
the Devil’s Beef-Tub, at the head of the Annan. 
I had no knowledge where I was. All that I 
saw was a crowd of men and women around me, 
a fire burning, and a great pot hissing thereon. 
All that I heard was a babel of every noise from 
the discordant cries of men to the yelping of a 
pack of curs. I was lying on a very soft couch 
made of skins and clvaks, in the shade of a little, 
roughly-made tent. 

I lay still and wondered, casting my mind over 
all the events of the past that I could remember. 
I was still giddy in the head, and the effort made 
me close my eyes with weariness. Try as I 


would, I conld think of nothing beyond my 
parting from Marjory at Smitwood. All the 
events of my wanderings for the moment had 
gone from my mind. 

By-and-by I grew a little stronger, and bit by 
bit everything returned to me. 


I remembered 


with great vividness the weary incidents of my 
flight, even up to its end and my final sinking. 
But still the matter was no clearer. I had been 
rescued, it was plain; but by whom, when, 
where, why? I lay and puzzled over the situa- 
tion with a curious mixture of indifference and , 
interest. 

Suddenly a face looked in wpon me, and a 
loud, strident voice cried out in a tongue which 
I scarce fully understood. The purport of its 
words was that the sick man was awake and 
looking about him. In a minute the babel was 
stilled, and I heard a woman’s voice giving 
orders, Then some one came to me with a basin 
of soup. 

‘Drink, lad,’ says she. ‘Ye’ve had a geyan 
close escape; but a’ is richt wi’ ye noo. Tak 
this and see how ye feel.’ 

The woman was tall and squarely, built like a 
man ; indeed, I cannot think that she was under 
six feet Her face struck me with astonishment, 
for I had seen no woman for many a day save 
Marjory’s fair face; and the harsh, commanding 
features of my nurse seemed doubly strange. For 
dress she wore a black hat tied down over her 
ears with a kerchief, and knotted in gipsy fashion 
beneath her chin. Her gown was of some dark- 
blue camlet cloth, and so short that it scarce 
reached her knees; though whether this fashion 
be meant for expedition in movement or merely 
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for display of gaudy stockings I know not. 
Certainly her stockings were monstrously fine, 
being of dark blue, flowered with scarlet thread, 
and her shoon were adorned with great buckles 
of silver. Her outer petticoat was folded so as 
to make two large pockets on either side, and 
in the bosom of her dress I saw a great clasp- 
knife, 

I drank the soup, which was made of some 
wild herbs known only to the gipsy folk, and 
lay back on my couch. 

‘Now, sleep a wee, lad,’ said the woman, ‘and 
I’ll warrant ye’ll be as blithe the morn as 
ever,’ 

I slept for some hours, and when I awoke 
sure enough I felt mightily strengthened. It 
was now eventide, and the camp-fire had been 
made larger to cook the evening meal. As I 
looked forth I could see men squatting around 
it, broiling each his own piece of meat in the 
ashes, while several cauldrons sputtered and 
hissed on the chains. It was a wild, bustling 
sight ; and as I lay and watched I was not sorry 
that I had fallen into such hands. For I ever 
loved to see new things and strange ways, and 
now I was like to have my fill. 

They brought me supper, a wild duck, roasted, 
and coarse home-made bread, and a bottle of 
very tolerable wine—got I know not whence, 
unless -from the cellars of some churlish laird. 
I ate heartily, for I had fasted long in my 
sickness, and now that I was recovered I had 
much to make up. 

Then the woman returned and asked me how 
I did. I told her ‘ Well” and thanked her for 
her care, asking her how I had been rescued 
and where I was; and this was the tale she 
told me. 

She was of the clan of the Baillies, the great 
gipsies of Tweeddale and Clydesdale, offshoots of 
the house of Lamington, and proud as the 
devil or John Faa himself. They had been 
encamped in the little haugh at the foot of the 
Wormel on the night of my chase. They had 
heard a cry, and a man with a face like death 
had staggered in among them and fainted at their 
feet. Captain William Baillie, their leader, of 
whom more anon, had often been well entreated at 
Barns in my father’s time, and had heard of my 
misfortunes. He made a guess as to who I was, 
and ordered that I should be well looked after. 
Meantime the two companies of soldiers passed 
by, suspecting nothing, and not troubling to look 
for the object of their search, who all the while 
was lying senseless beneath a gipsy tent. When 
all was safe they looked to my condition, and 
found that I was in a raging fever with cold and 
fatigue. Now the gipsies, especially those of our 
own country-side, are great adepts in medicine, 
and they speedily had all remedies applied to 
me, For three weeks I lay ill, delirious most of 
the time, and they bore me with them in a 


litter in all their wanderings. I have heard of 
many strange pieces of generosity, but of none 
more strange than this—to carry with much 
difficulty a helpless stranger over some of the 
roughest land in Scotland, and all for no other 
motive than sheer kindliness to a house which 
had befriended them of old. With them I 
travelled over the wild uplands of Eskdale and 
Ettrick, and with them I now returned to the 
confines of Tweeddale. 

‘The captain’s awa’ just now,’ added she ; ‘ but 
he’ll be back the morn, and blithe he’ll be to 
see ye so weel.’ 

And she left me; and I slept again till 
daybreak. 

When I awoke again it was morning, I 
saw by the bustle that the camp was making 
preparations for starting, and I was so well 
recovered that I felt fit to join them. I no 
longer needed to be borne like a child in a litter, 
but could mount horse and ride with the best of 
them. 

I had risen and gone out to the encampment, 
and was watching the activity of man and beast, 
when one advanced from the throng toward me. 
He was a very tall, handsome man, dark in face 
as a Spaniard, with fine curling moustachios, He 
wore a broad blue bonnet on his head, his coat 
was pf good green cloth, and his small-clothes of 
black. At his side he carried a sword, and in 
his belt a brace of pistols ; and, save for a certain 
foreign air in his appearance, he seemed as fine 
a gentleman as one could see in the land. He 
advanced to me and made me a very courtly bow, 
which I returned as well as my still-aching back 
permitted me. 

‘I am glad you are recovered, Master John 
Burnet,’ said he, speaking excellent English, though 
with the broad accent which is customary to our 
Scots Lowlands. ‘Permit me to make myself 
known to you. I have the honour to be- Captain 
William Baillie, at your service, captain of the 
ragged regiment and the Egyptian guards” All 
this was said with as fine an air as if he were 
his Majesty’s first general. 

At the mention of his name I called to mind 
all I had heard of this extraordinary man, the 
chief of all the south-country gipsies, and a 
character as famous in these days and in these 
parts as Claverhouse or my lord the king. Some- 
thing of his assumed gentrice showed in his air and 
manner, which was haughty and lofty as any lord’s 
in the land. But in his face, among wild passions 
and unbridled desires, I read such shrewd kindli- 
ness that I found it in my heart to like him. 
Indeed, while the tales of his crimes are hawked 
at every fair, the stories of his many deeds of 
kindness are remembered in lonely places by 
folk who have cause to bless the name of Baillie. 
This same captain had, indeed, the manners of a 
prince ; more, he was reputed the best swordsman 
in all Scotland, though, as being barred from the 
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society of men of birth and education, his marvel- 
lous talent was seldom seen. He was of the most 
indomitable courage and self-possession ; and even 
in the court, when on his trial, he spoke fear- 
lessly to his judges. I do not seek to defend 
him ; but to me and mine he did a good deed, 
and I would seek to be grateful. When, long 
afterwards, he was killed in a brawl in the ale- 
house of Newarthill, I heard the tidings with 
some sorrow, for he died bravely, though in an 
ignoble quarrel. 

He now informed me with great civility of 
the incidents of my escape and sickness, When 
I thanked him he waved me off with a great air. 

‘Tut, tut!’ said he, ‘that is a small matter 
between gentlefolk. I have often had kindness 
from your father, and it is only seemly that I 
should do my best for the son. Besides, it is 
not in my nature to see a man so sore pressed 
by the soldiery and not seek to deliver him. 
It is a predicament I have so often been in 
myself,’ 

A horse was brought for me, a little wiry 
animal, well suited for hills and sure-footed as a 
goat. When I felt myself in the saddle once again, 
even though it were but a gipsy hallion, I was 
glad ; for to one who has scrambled on his own 
feet for so many days, a horse is something like 
an earnest of better times. Captain Baillie bade 
me come with him to another place, where he 
showed me a heap of gipsy garments. ‘It is 
necessary,’ said he, ‘if you would ride with us, 
that you change your appearance. One of your 
figure riding among us would be too kenspeckle 
to escape folk’s notice. You must let me stain 
your face, too, with the juice which we make 
for our bairns’ cheeks, It will wash off when 
you want it; but till that time it will be as fast 


as sunburn.’ So, taking a crow’s feather, and 
dipping it in a little phial, he with much skill 
passed it over my whole face and hands. Then 
he held a mirror for me to look, and, lo and 
behold ! I was as brown as a gipsy or a Barbary 
Moor, I laughed loud and long at my appear- 
ance; and when I was bidden put on a long 
green coat, the neighbour of the captain’s, and 
a pair of stout untanned riding-boots, I swear 
my appearance was as truculent as the roughest 
tinker’s. 

Thus accoutred, we set out, the men riding in 
front in pairs and threes, the women behind with 
donkeys and baggage shelties. It was a queer 
picture, for the clothing of all was bright-coloured, 
and formed a strange contrast with the clear, 
chilly skies and the dim moor. I had no guess at 
our destination ; so, when we turned to the west- 
ward and headed through the moss towards the 
town of Biggar, I was not surprised. Nay, I was 
glad, for it brought me nearer to the west 
country and Simitwood, whither I desired to go 
with the utmost speed. For, with my returning 
health, my sorrows and cares came back to me 
more fiercely than ever. It could not be that 
my cousin should find out Marjory’s dwelling- 
place at once, for in the letter there was no clear 
information, only indefinite hints which in time 
would bring him there. The hope of my life 
was to reach the house before him and rescue 
my love, though I had no fixed plan in my mind, 
and would have been at a sore loss for aid. 
Nevertheless I was quieter in spirit and more 
hopeful. For after all, thought I, though Gilbert 
get my lass, he yet has me to deal with; and I 
will follow him to the world’s end ere I let 
him be. 

; (Zo be continued.) 


THE WILD CATS 


RIOWHERE can one find more curious 
or more fascinating creatures to make 
pets of than on the pampas of South 
America. During the few years that 
I lived there many strange varieties 
passed through my hands. Perhaps 
the monotonous existence on those monotonous 
plains made one turn with a greater interest 
to the animal life around one. There was a 
peculiar pleasure in noting, as the garden became 
stocked with fruits and flowers, and the tiny 
new trees grew big enough to afford some shelter, 
that birds till now unknown in the district 
found it out and set to work nest-building and 
establishing themselves in its kindly enclosure. 
Outside, the birds of the campo had learnt to do 
without shelter. We knew to seek for their eggs 
where the ground was barest ; they scorned even 
the tufts of grass or high-growing paja. Yet 
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how difficult it was to find them! The polished 
wine-coloured eggs of the martinéte, and the gray- 
green, marked roughly with brown, of the teru-teru 
(plover), seemed to wear the colours least likely 
to catch the eye. 

Having no knowledge of natural history, I 
could only watch and wonder at the ways of 
my bird and beast friends, and I fear too often, 
from ignorance, allowed them to die in captivity. 

These wild creatures of the vampas seemed 
even more difficult to rear than the animals of 
more civilised lands. I have a suspicion that 
the abundance of rich food given to them in 
ignorant kindness by the servants was the chief 
cause of death to creatures used to feeding on 
coarse grass or on their natural prey, sought 
after with difficulty. Water they could only have 
found in rain-holes, which are often dried up for 
weeks at a time. 
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Their death was all the more distressing as no 
birds or beasts more readily accepted petting. 
Surely, in this newly-populated country, they 
had not yet learnt to look on man as their 


deadly foe, 


The beautiful gamitos (young deer), from the 
hour they were caught, allowed themselves to be 
handled, showing no signs of fear ; yet when tied 
up they died of rage or in struggling for freedom. 
Antonia, my native maid, adored all living 
creatures, with the exception of vipers and the 
poisonous toad and spiders; these she would 
bravely attack and promptly kill, declaring that 
they were deadly. She had the gift of taming 
wild creatures, She taught me to leave the 
gamitos alone. When I did so they made no 
attempt to wander, but would follow us about, 
even into the house, snuffing curiously at the 
strange things found there. 

A hideous, grotesque mulito (small species of 
armadillo, named from his long ears) became very 
tiresome from the way he pattered along at 
our heels, in danger of being trodden upon, 
with a provoking persistency that at last drove 
us to return him to his native wilderness. 
Another curious pet, known as the chuiio, seemed 
thoroughly to enjoy the somewhat dangerous 
society of Antonia’s little brother. This large, 
handsome bird was said to be peculiarly clever 
in killing snakes, seizing them in his beak and 
dashing them on the ground, Certainly he had 
a very effective beak: no one could marvel to 
see the small José fly before it, as, with out- 
stretched neck and flapping wings, the chuao, 
striding on his lengthy legs, drove him to take 
refuge in the kitchen; yet José was without 
doubt muy guapo—that is to say, very plucky. 
Unfortunately, during one of these encounters the 
chuio snapped one of his slender legs. Antonia, 
never at a loss in an emergency, with great skill 
glued the broken bits together, setting the leg in 
a splice. Strange to say, the patient survived 
some weeks, but died before the hot weather 
had brought out the snakes; so we never had a 
chance of testing his skill. 

But of all our pets Kit was the dearest and 
prettiest. He was a gato-de-paja (grass cat), so called 
from the thick, high grass in which he makes his 
home. He lies very close and probably sleeps 
during the day, but is sometimes seen at dusk 
prowling after his prey or playing with his kittens. 

It is supposed that these cats are never tamed. 
At one time I had three kittens: never have I 
seen greater savages. They took very kindly to 
raw meat, tearing and clawing it with flashing eyes, 
and growling fiercely, like little bears. We found 
they .suffered from confinement, so gave them the 
run of the garden, Three times a day they 
walked in solemn procession, with muttered growls 
and humped backs, to the kitchen, where Antonia 
fed them with a too liberal supply of beef (there 
is no butcher’s bill on an estancia). Two of 


them died, and the third, we hope, returned to 
his friends in the paja. 

These cats so interested me that when a friend 
brought me Kit—a baby of a week or so, as 
fluffy as a Persian kitten and as jolly as a puppy 
—I determined to tame him. He was strictly fed 
on milk and soaked bread, and never teased or 
excited to anger. From the first he was wonder- 
fully tame and showed signs of affection, soon 
following me about like a dog, and even answering 
to his name. This, I believe, is not usual with cats. 
In course of time he developed a fine ruff down 
his backbone, and cinnamon-coloured stripes ap- 
peared on his dark fur; his face was sharper than 
that of the domestic cat; his legs thicker and 
shorter, and his tail broader, with longer hair ; 
his ears were, I think, larger and tufted. Though 
not as lithe as an ordinary cat, he played with 
charming grace. When excited he would growl, 
and when pleased purred like any pussy. Climb- 
ing and leaping were not amongst his accomplish- 
ments ; but I have seen him sit up on his hind- 
legs and look out of the window for two or three 
minutes at a time. Most cats can put on grand 
airs that recall their royal cousin the tiger; Kit 
had a far stronger resemblance to a bear: I am 
afraid he too often deserved to be called as cross 
as one. Yet he was very sociable, and showed 
great*affection for me. I left home for a month, 
and for a few days Kit seemed to miss me. When 
I returned he appeared a little shy, but during 
dinner he climbed up my skirt and settled him- 
self on my lap—his favourite place. The next 
morning Antonia found him waiting outside my 
bedroom door; he ran up to my bed and asked 
to be taken up and petted, purring with satisfac- 
tion when his wish was granted. It struck me 
as very wonderful that a creature of so wild a 
race, perhaps never from generation to generation 
ever seeing man, certainly never coming in contact 
with him, should be so friendly and affectionate. 

When left to Antonia’s care he had learnt to 
steal from the kitchen, and suffered in conse- 
quence. One evening I missed him, and called 
for him in vain in the garden and orchard. Early 
next morning he was found, cold, wet, and limp, 
lying in the dew-covered grass. He revived a 
little with warmth, but seemed in pain; once he 
turned to me with sad eyes that seemed to ask 
for help, and then he tried to lick my hands, and 
shortly afterwards gave a few sharp cries and 
died. It was a great sorrow to us all. I missed 
my little friend very much, especially in the 
evenings, when we used to walk out on the campo 
in the dusk, and Kit would dodge the owls who 
swept down on the ground before him, wondering 
if he was a creature to be caught and eaten. 

A larger, and I believe much fiercer, cat was 
to be met with in our district—the gato monte. 
He took possession of the monté, or woods, as they 
grew up and formed dense cover. How did these 
creatures find out these island-like woods, sparsely 
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scattered on the great sea of the pampas, in our 
neighbourhood only planted within the last twelve 
years ? 

It was through the clever robbery of a neigh- 
bouring poultry-yard that we were first introduced 
to this cat. The yard stood on the edge of a 
wood, Constantly during the night three or four 
fowls would disappear off their roosts; they were 
carried over a wire-fence and dropped at some 
distance, apparently unhurt, but each had a small 
wound showing the marks of a wild beast’s teeth. 
So silently was this done that men and dogs on 
the watch were not disturbed; yet the cat must 


have made several journeys, dragging heavy birds 
over a fence from eight to ten feet high. Such a 
thing had never happened before; it was black 
magic. After some months of watching, the thief 
was caught taking a siesta on the forked branch 
of a tree ; he was shot on the spot. As no more 
fowls were stolen, he must have been the only 
robber of poultry-yards in our neighbourhood. 
In the almost tropical forests of the Gran Chaco, 
in the far north of the republic of Argentina, 
amongst the many wild beasts that are found 
there is a third species of the cat tribe—the 
tiger-cat. 


FRIDA 


PETERSEN’S 


LOVER. 


PART II.—CONCLUSION. 


i= ee WENTY-FIVE days had passed. The 
it ever does with the beginning of 
September. The gloom of the long 
winter had begun to steal over the 
land, and things looked gloomy in- 
deed. Miss Frida had been to school in Copen- 
hagen, and she could play the piano—a gaunt instru- 
ment of black ‘and gold, which, after the stuffed 
sea-birds and minerals, was the chief object of 
interest in the ‘best room’ of the farmhouse. 
She had never seemed very much at home in 
the rogstue,* and, from the time of her father’s 
death, not once had she spent the evening there 
with the farm-hands and damsels. 

Of course it was expected that she would show 
a certain reasonable amount of grief for her loss. 
But she seemed to carry it too far. It was, too, 
extremely odd that she should be so energetic in 
facing the bogs and rough weather at Skellingfjeld’s 
roots, just on purpose to attend service at the Leinum 
church on Sunday, as if Douglas Graham’s own 
reading of the service in the big barn at Siov ought 
not to have been enough for her, especially seeing 
that he and she were about to—— 

But herein also there was mystery. Frida had 
changed with regard to Douglas. From the day 
of her father’s funeral something had come betwixt 
their hearts. None knew what the something was 
save only Nick Porteous and the two lovers them- 
selves. 

Douglas was never likely to forget the day of old 
Petersen’s interment. 

When, that evening, he had returned from his 
ramble on the hills (there was nothing like it for 
clearing the cobwebs from the brain) he had 
found the farm in a turmoil. Frida had had a 
succession of fainting fits, and no one knew what 
to do under such extraordinary circumstances. The 
farm-hands and neighbours had, in fact, done every- 


* Literally, smoke-room : the kitchen or common room of 
a Faroe house. 


weather had broken for Faroe, as | 


thing possible to induce the girl to die beneath 
the shock. But Douglas brought wisdom with him, 
and Frida was soon able to speak and look like 
herself. 

‘Douglas, she had said, almost with her first 
breath of reason, ‘a man has been here—an 
Englishman—and he says that you once murdered 
aman. Tell me, my heart, that it is not true.’ 

She had repeated her question. 

‘Just the one word “No,” Douglas. It is such a 
little word, and it shall be enough, for I love you 
very, very much !’ 

But still the young Scotchman had remained 
dumb, with fixed eyes, as he recalled only too 
distinctly the incidents which had led him to 
exile himself. The fellow had outraged all 
humanity, and wronged his — Douglas’s — sister. 
How could he measure the force and consequence 
of a blow at such a time? And how was he to 
blame if the brute fell senseless against the edge 
of a chopper set with its blade in the air? 

He was a murderer, sure enough—yet was there 
not excuse for him ? 

‘Tell me,’ the girl had pleaded, with her arms 
round his neck at length. ‘I am your little 
Frida. You call me little, though I am not 
little ; it is because of your love for me, is it not? 
Say that man lied—he had a bad face—and I will 
believe you against him; and it would make no 
difference if every other Englishman in England 
took his part against you.’ 

Then Douglas could keep silence no longer. 
He had tenderly unwound the girl’s soft arms 
from his neck, and said : 

‘Frida, it is the truth. 
years ago,’ 

‘With those hands?’ the girl had whispered, her 
face still and horrified like a dream-face. 

‘With this right hand. But listen; I will tell 
you about it.’ 

‘No, no; I will not hear—I cannot! So my 
Douglas is a murderer; and my father is dead!’ 


I killed a man three 
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After which Frida had lapsed into the state of 
indifference towards all things (including Douglas) 
which so vastly astonished the Siov people. She 
read her books (of which she had an uncommon 
store), and evolved sad noises from the piano, and 
let domestic and business matters take their chance. 

‘It be hard saying what Miss Frida would do if 
she had not the Herr Graham to look after her,’ 
said the Siov folk; and this was the opinion 
throughout the archipelago. 

Several times Douglas had interceded on his own 
behalf with Frida. If only she would let him tell 
the story of his crime, he felt she could not, being 
a sensitive and sympathetic woman, condemn him 
to the pit of disappointment and despair in which 
his heart seemed now to be chained down. But 
Frida was imperative in this matter, if in no other. 

‘It will kill me,’ she would sob; or, ‘Stay and 
take care of me, if you will; but never, never 
mention that to me !’ 

It was a heart-rending situation, and after 
three weeks had passed, Graham resolved that 
it should end. Frida had a cousin in Kalsoe— 
an elderly dame of much respectability, and re- 
nowned in Kalsoe for her masterfulness, He would, 
on his own responsibility, invite this good lady to 
Siov, and contrive to shift the reins of management 
into her leathery hands. The interest in the estate 
that had been bequeathed to him by old Petersen 
was realisable ; but he knew that it was morally 
conditional upon his marriage with Frida. Thus 
there was nothing to keep him in Siov, and since 
not in Siov, in Faroe either. He would go forth 
with this Cain’s brand upon him, and try and make 
a new life for himself in America, At twenty-seven 
one can hope ardently. And, after all, his con- 
science did not treat him one quarter as severely 
as Frida. If only he had loved her less, he could 
have borne this second expatriation as easily as (that 
is, with not more suffering than) the first. But the 
worst of it was, that the knowledge that Frida 
had become what she had become for love of him, 
and naught else, had intensified his love for her 
immeasurably. 

This was how matters stood in Siov on the 
eighteenth of September, when word drifted down 
Kollefjord from Leinum that the English gunboat 
had returned from Iceland and was in West- 
manshavn. : 

No one but Douglas and Frida knew the effect 
the coming of the Goshawk had had upon their 
two lives. Yet somehow the maid who told her 
mistress the news expected that it would interest 
her. The girl had put two and two together, and 
had the dim fancy that Frida’s swooning and 
Frida’s sudden change towards ‘the master’ (as 
they called Douglas) were both connected with the 
hard - featured ship’s officer with the gold band 
round his hat. 

‘Frida,’ said Douglas that evening, ‘I am going to 
Westmanshavn ; the gunboat is there. I must see 
the man who came—you know why and when.’ 


Nothing more than the way the girl lifted her 
eyes to him, with a sudden light of love and 
animation, proved to Douglas that in her heart 
she had never felt more fondly towards him. 

*Do not go,’ she cried, pleadingly. ‘They will 
take you. And, besides, Marta tells me that if the 
fog keeps away to-morrow, there is a party of 
the men coming to climb Skelling and descend 
into Siov. He will be among them.’ 

‘How do you know that?’ inquired Douglas 
quickly. 

‘I cannot tell how I know it, but I feel that it 
will be so. You will not go?’ 

‘I will not go. But listen, Frida; this life of 
ours must end. A little longer, and you will have 
seen the last of me.’ 

He had expected her to receive this news 
excitedly, perhaps with fresh swoons, or even an 
hysterical outburst of reproaches or tenderness, for 
he had learned much of the strange contrariness of 
woman’s nature. Instead. of this, she put her white 
hand (still with the ring upon it that he had given 
her) on his arm, and, looking him calmly in the 
eyes, said : 

‘Wait ; I think all will be well. I cannot tell 
how, but I have dreamed, and I believe the 
dreams will come true.’ 

‘Frida!’ cried the young man, himself in a 
passion of affection. He would have taken her in 
his arms, but her extended hands, as she said, ‘ Not 
yet, Douglas,’ effectively restrained him. 

‘I pray we may not have to part, the girl 
murmured almost under her breath ; and then she 
left him. 

That day waned to night with leaden slowness 
for Douglas. He yearned to know the particulars 
of his crime. When he had struck the blow, and 
seen his enemy senseless and bathed in blood at his 
feet, he had fled ; and ever since he had remained 
in ignorance of what had afterwards happened. 
Was he still sought by the officers of the law—to 
be hung when caught? And what said they of 
him in Kirkwall, where he had been born and had 
grown to manhood with the goodwill of all who 
knew him—save only the man who had tempted 
him to wreak the Almighty’s vengeance upon him ? 

The following day opened blithely enough for 
September. The wind was north again, and a 
light sprinkling of snow was on the tops of the 
Fields. 

At breakfast Frida asked in a low and tremulous 
voice : 

‘Will the weather remain good, do you think ?’ 

‘Good enough for them, no doubt,’ Douglas 
had replied. 

How he longed to have gone in the first glow 
of the morning towards Skellingfjeld’s huge roots 
and scaled the giant from the east to meet the 
English sailors on the summit! But he remained 
faithful to his promise to Frida. 

He worked through the morning as best he 
could, ever turning his eyes toward Skelling’s 
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gigantic head. It was possible, he thought, to 
distinguish the forms of the tourists on the summit, 
if they were there. With the telescope at any rate 
it was possible enough. And so he went for the 
glass and looked through it again and again— 
until noon had arrived. 

By then, however, something had happened. 
The wind had shifted to the west, and the inevitable 
sea-fog had swept up and swathed great Skelling, 
all except its enormous, square, black head, with the 
blood-curdling precipices on its four sides, They 
were used to these sights in Kollefjord, but to a 
stranger it would have seemed more than half a 
miracle, or a supreme natural marvel at the least. 

Yet not for long was Skelling’s crown left 
unveiled, hanging as it were between the murky 
heavens and the fog-wrapped earth. Soon all was 
mist. Even the waters of the fjord were hid; 
and it was possible for a Kollefjord man to lose 
himself though he were but a good stone’s-throw 
from his own cottage. 

It was just ere the absolute obliteration of 
Skelling that Douglas received a shock. He was 
staring at the mountain-top through the glass, 
when it seemed to him he heard a cry like that of 
aman in mortalagony. Where before had he heard 
such a cry in such a tone? Both were familiar 
to him. Then, as he was moving the glass, he saw 
two moving dots on Skelling’s edge. That was all. 
The fog cut off his chances the next moment. 

This adventure, if so it might be called, much 
impressed Douglas. None knew better than he that 
if there were men on Skelling at that time they 
were in a compassionable plight. The mountain’s 
cliffs and chasms were not to be lightly tackled 
even in the best of weather. 

He told his surmises to one of the Siov farmers. 
This man uttered an ejaculation which was a sort 
of requiem upon the Goshawk’s men if they had 
been caught in the fog. As for the thought of 
going to their aid, the Siov man treated it as the 
notion of a lunatic. As well might one man leap 
into a vat of boiling oil to rescue a comrade who 
had fallen headlong therein. 

‘We must just wait for the morrow,’ said the 

man. 
It was a long weary night that followed this day. 
Both Douglas and Frida slept little through it. 
Several times Douglas rose from the blue feather- 
bed on which he lay, and looked out to see if 
the stars were yet visible. It was, however, five 
o’clock ere the fog broke sufficiently for this. 
Then Douglas dressed himself and prepared for 
the journey of exploration that was before him. 

He woke three other men, and having warmed 
their throats with hot coffee and put flasks of 
corn brandy in their pockets, they set forth up the 
valley. Never had Kollefjord looked more lovely 
than on this chill September morning, with the 
stars mirrored in its glassy, dark depths. 

They had plenty of hard work before them. 
When they were a few hundred feet up the 


mountain they began to shout; and they con- 
tinued arousing Skelling’s mighty echoes until the 
dawn had broken, and Kollefjord was at their feet 
—a frightful distance down. 

They had got to the summit of the first of the 
mountain’s cubes, when they fancied they heard a 
response to their shouts. Listening intently, they 
were assured of it. In  half-an-hour they had 
absolute proof of it in the four British tars, wan 
and miserable-looking, whom they found in a niche 
of the mountain, precipice-bound, half-frozen and 
hungry. 

Douglas scanned the men narrowly. 

‘Oh, by the way,’ suddenly exclaimed one of 
them, ‘there’s poor Porteous. I reckon he’s 
dead as mutton now ; but we ought to make sure !’ 

‘ Porteous !’ said Douglas, and his heart stopped 
beating. 

‘Yes; he slipped last night and fell no one 
knows where. We ought to find him.’ 

‘We will find him—and alive, please God !’ 
cried Douglas. 

And they did. But it was not for long. He was 
sensible, but shockingly damaged. There seemed 
little likelihood of getting him down the mountain 
alive. Brandy and care, however, between them 
worked wonders with him. 

He had not spoken so far, nor when they were on 
the Siov road and nearing Petersen’s farm. Periodi- 
cally he had opened his eyes and closed them. 
It seemed to him that he could not open them 
without seeing Douglas Graham, and he resented 
it. But anon, as his vitality weakened, the strength 


of his resentment also lost force. Thus it happened - 


that, close to the farmyard, their eyes met. 

‘You know me, Nick Porteous?’ asked Douglas 
tremulously. 

The words ‘I know you’ were whispered back. 

They got him into the ‘best room’ of the house, 
and having deposited him, the Jack-tars straightway 
returned ta Westmanshavn to report themselves. 

Then Douglas went to Frida and told her 
everything. He was not a murderer after all. 
By the strange working of Providence, he had 
been able to save the fragments of life left to his 
enemy, whom he believed he had killed long ago, 

‘Come, Frida, and hear it from his own lips,’ he 
said. 

‘I do not want to,’ was the glad reply. ‘I 
believe it.’ 

‘Oh, but I wish you to, sweetheart. He will 
speak too—I feel that he will, before dying.’ 

In this hope, however, until the last moment, 
Douglas seemed to be deceiving himself. Porteous 
lay dying and apparently incapable of any effort, 
until the evening. Then, just when the crimson 
western flush was on the tops of the fjelds over 
against Siov, and the crimsoned cloud-fleeces were 
mirrored in the waters of the fjord, Porteous 
wrenched himself into a sitting posture. 

‘Graham,’ he eried. 

Douglas was near. 
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‘Coming,’ he responded. 
he added. 

The two went to the dying man’s side, and 
Douglas supported him. 

‘I—I want to say, Graham,’ stammered Porteous 
—that I—I’m sorry—you—you didn’t kill me 
before, but I’m dead enough now, or soon will be, 
I guess.’ 


‘Frida, I want you,’ 


He hurried through the final words at a great 
rate, and had hardly ended them when he gasped 
and became a burden like lead in Douglas’s arms. 

‘Are you satisfied, my heart?’ asked Douglas 
when he had taken Frida out of the room. 

For answer she put her hand between his two, 
and then stooped and kissed the uppermost of 
them. 


AN 


}JHEN Stephenson began to lay down 
his first railways, and so inaugurate 
a new mode of travelling, one of 
the earliest lines to be constructed 
was the little, narrow-gauge line, 
about seven miles in length, between 
the towns of Bodmin and Wadebridge in Cornwall. 
For over sixty years it was the only railway line 
touching these places; but now that the Great 
Western and South-Western Railways are extend- 
ing themselves in many directions over the south- 
western county, it has been swallowed up by the 
latter system, and its pristine nature has been 
utterly destroyed. Before the remembrance of its 
quaintness and originality is allowed to pass into 
oblivion some record deserves to be made. 

What would the traveller of to-day think of a 
railway whose stations possessed no platforms, 
whose stationmasters were also booking-clerk, 
porter, ticket-inspector, station policeman, shunter, 
and general factotum; whose first-class carriages 
were wooden-seated conveyances similar to trucks, 
open to the sky ; and whose third-class carriages 
were covered trucks, almost like the meat-vans of 
to-day—windowless, bufferless—and were also used 
as guards’ and luggage van? Yet this was the 
state of affairs which prevailed on this old-world 
railway up to the year of the Queen’s Jubilee 
(1887). * 

The line itself was not enclosed in any way, but 
the public were at liberty to wander over it at 
will, and turn it into a thoroughfare and pro- 
menade. The engines were of a very primitive 
type, and their speed very rarely exceeded ten 
miles an hour. If any obstruction appeared on 
the line, the engine-driver promptly stopped his 
train, and got down to remove it or drive it away 
if it were cattle or other animals. The train was 
often stopped to recover passengers’ hats, which, 
owing to the open carriages, frequently blew off. 
Passengers might board the train, or get off, at 
any point on the journey ; it was only necessary 
to hold up stick or umbrella, in the same manner 
as old ladies stop the trams, to bring the train to 
a standstill. 

The fare was a shilling, each way, first-class, 
and sevenpence third-class. Tickets were tri- 
angular—either blue or white—and were not 
dated, because they were used over and over again. 


OLD-FASHIONED RAILWAY 


LINE. 


A hole was conveniently punched in the middle, 
so that they could be kept on a string, and so be 
handy for future use. At the last, however, the 
use of tickets was discontinued, and the fares 
were collected by the engine-driver, simply because 
the supply of tickets was worn out. If any one 
boarded the train at any point on the line no 
regular charge was demanded; a tip to the 
engine-driver sufficed, as it also did if one wished 
to ride on the engine. It is most difficult to 
imagine that this state of affairs could have existed 
down to within the last ten years, but it is 
nevertheless a fact. 

The regular train-service was one train each 
way on alternate days, so that it was totally un- 
necessary to consult any time-table. A story is 
told of a pushing ‘commercial’ who arrived at the 
Bodmin terminus of the line one day, out of breath 
with his exertions to try and catch the train, 
which had just left, and asked what time the 
next train would leave. On being gravely informed 
that this important event would happen ‘the 
day after to-morrow,’ he solemnly shook his head 
at the stationmaster, and said, ‘Poor man, I 
suppose he has escaped from the big institution 
yonder’ (meaning the county asylum). He soon 
found, however, that if he waited for the ‘next 
train’ he would lose his orders, and so he con- 
cluded to walk the seven miles to Wadebridge. 

Excursions were occasionally run on this line, 
at which times the endurance of the panting 
little engine was sorely tried. When approach- 
ing any slight incline it was the custom of the 
stoker to go forward and sit between the buffers 
of the engine, and strew sand on the rails from 
a box. On one occasion the train, having got 
about half-way home, suddenly stopped by reason 
of the engine wheels ‘skidding’ on the slippery 
rails, The supply of sand being exhausted, the 
engine-driver promptly uncoupled his engine, and, 
telling the tired excursionists that ‘he would be 
back directly,’ gravely steamed away to the ter- 
minus for more sand, leaving the train and its 
load standing on the track for three-quarters of 
an hour. 

The delays were always exasperating to the 
market-women, who used roundly to abuse the 
driver because they lost the sale of their butter 
and eggs. One old lady, when asked if she were 
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going on by the train, retorted to the ‘general 
official,’ ‘Think I’m going to wait for thee; I 
shall get home sooner if I walk.’ The engine- 
driver invariably waited until all his passengers 
were ready. In spite of all this laxity accidents 
were rare, nothing beyond an occasional ‘run off’ 
being heard of. , 

This little railway passes, or rather did pass 
(for the ruthless hand of the railway contractor 
has been at work), through some of the loveliest 
bits of scenery to be found in the county. The 
train ran for the greater part of the way beside 
the river Camel, through woods and along the 
hillsides, from which lovely peeps of country 
could be obtained. In other places the line had 
been cut through the solid rock, which towered 


up like cliffs on either side. Where the line ran 
through any exposed spot, avenues of elms had 
been planted, which were in their prime when 
they were wantonly cut down as an offering to 
the god ‘ Progress.’ 

Altogether, this little railway, as a link with 
the past, was unique, and it seemed a pity to 
destroy it; but the South-Western Railway Com- 
pany, by buying the line, has been enabled to 
keep a hold on the North Cornwall railway 
route, of which the line now forms part. The old 
stationmaster, Mr Worth (no doubt the oldest 
stationmaster in England), is still alive, and, 
although beyond work, loves to wander down by 
the side of his old line, and talk of the ‘good 
old times’ to all who care to draw him out. 


THE MONTH: 


BAMBOO SCAFFOLDING. 


N this country during the past few 
years the use of bamboo for vari- 
ous purposes has greatly increased ; 
and, judging from the bundles of 
the material to be seen at certain 
shops, there must be a growing 

demand for it. In a recent report from the Nether- 
land Indies, a French consul advocates the use of 
bamboo as a material for builders’ scaffolding, 
and states that in Japan a lighthouse has been 
built with its help. Poles of great length and 
extreme lightness can be obtained; and they are 
much stronger than those of other wood, although 
the one is hollow and the other may be solid. 
He speaks of bamboo cane with a diameter of 
eight to ten inches and a length of sixty-five 
feet—albeit no such canes are imported into this 
country—and says that the power of resistance 
which such giants possess is enormous. Bamboo 
does not rot either in the ground or in water, 
possibly because of its flinty coat; and the older 
it grows the firmer and harder it becomes. We 
have no doubt that builders would take to bamboo 
instead of fir poles if they could get them. 


JAMAICA. 


A very interesting paper about this important 
British possession was recently read before the 
London Chamber of Commerce by one who for 
many years was governor of the island—Sir Henry 
Blake. He describes its unrivalled beauties in 
glowing terms, and its climate as being of a 
range in which every tropical and subtropical 
product, and many of those of the temperate 
regions, can be grown, The sugar industry has 


suffered terribly in consequence of the foreign 
bounty system ; but Jamaica, unlike some other of 
the West Indian Islands, has alternative industries, 
and promises of new ones to be established, which 
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should still keep her in a flourishing condition, 
As reported in our columns at the time, an attempt 
was made last year to import oranges to Britain ; 
but, owing to bad packing of the fruit, it arrived 
here in bad condition. The Jamaica oranges are 
of splendid quality ; but they are considered too 
light in colour for the British market, and it 
has been proposed to darken them by artificial 
means, Sir Henry is much opposed to such a 
course, and would prefer to introduce them as a 
new brand, say the Jamaica Primrose Orange. He 
advocates the establishment of direct steam com- 
munication with England as a first step towards 
the advancement of the island’s interests ; and he 
prophesies that whenever commerce cuts its way 
through the Isthmus of Panama—whether by canal 
or ship-railway—Kingston in Jamaica will become 
one of the great commercial ports of the world. 


INFUSORIAL EARTH, 


A strange instance of like curing hike is found 
in a memoir recently presented to the Paris 
Academy of Sciences by M. J. Hauser, in which 
that gentleman urges the use of infusorial earth as 
a perfect means of filtering liquids and separat- 
ing from them the most minute organisms or 
particles of matter. The earth is first of all 
calcined at a high temperature, after which it 
is powdered and mixed to a creamy consistence 
with water. The mixture is then left to throw 
down a deposit on any suitable support, such as 
asbestos cloth or glass wool, and is then ready 
to act as a filter. 


A NEW FIRE-EXTINGUISHER. 


Mr T. A. Ready of New York City has patented 
a device which he calls a ‘fire battery,’ and its 
object is to join together and discharge the water 
from several fire-engines in one tremendous jet. 
The apparatus has the appearance of an ordinary 
field-piece of artillery, in that its principal part 
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consists of a long tube mounted upon trunnions 
and fixed on wheels. This tube is a tapering one, 
its larger end being closed and fitted with several 
nozzles, to which the hose from as many engines 
can be attached ; from the other end the conjoined 
water-supply issues in a single jet. The tube 
can be moved or set at any required angle by 
means of a hand-wheel operated by one person, 
and the ‘ fire-battery’ has other attachments for use 
in cases of emergency. We can well imagine 
circumstances under which this concentration of 
the water-power available would be of extreme 
value in the rapid extinction of a fire. 


WINE FROM BARLEY, 


An interesting account of the manufacture of 
various wines from barley has recently appeared 
in a consular report from Naples, The chief seat 
of this new industry is a factory at Wandsbeck, 
near Hamburg, which is said to produce a quarter 
of a million gallons of wine per annum. The 
barley, after being malted and carried to the fer- 
mentation-point, has added to it lactic acid and 
various ferments under certain careful regulations 
as to temperature. The mixture is then vatted 
and ripened artificially by heat, after which it is 
racked into smaller casks, or bottled, and is ready 
for consumption in three or four months’ time. 
The wine has a somewhat high percentage of 
alcohol, which is wholly derived from the fer- 
mentation process, and is not the result of ‘forti- 
fying, as the process of adding spirit is called. 
The new beverage is known as ‘highly fermented 
barley wine,’ and sherry, port, tokay, malaga, &c. 
are most successfully imitated by the producers. 
It is largely used in the German hospitals, and 
is favourably reported upon by the medical 
authorities. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC MARVELS. 


Most amateur photographers have occasionally 
met with ghostly markings on their gelatine plates, 
for which they could not account, and the manu- 
facturer is generally blamed when such a spoilt 
plate is discovered. But it would seem from 
experiments lately conducted by Dr W. J. Russell, 
and described by him in the annual Bakerian 
Lecture delivered before the Royal Society, that 
several substances, some organic, some metallic, 
will affect a sensitive plate by being kept near 
it, and not necessarily in contact with it. Wood 
kept near a plate in darkness for a few days will 
picture itself on the sensitive surface, the image 
showing when the plate is developed. A sheet of 
perforated zine will, in like manner, give up its 
pattern to the plate, and a nickel coin is especially 
active, giving an excellent copy of all its markings 
in a comparatively short time. Gum copal and 
printers’ ink are two of the organic substances 
which are most active—a reminder to the amateur 
not to wrap his plates in newspaper. - Dr Russell 
states that the general conclusion to be gathered 


from the experiments is, that the metals and sub- 
stances under consideration have the property of 
giving off vapours which affect the sensitive sur- 
face of a photographic plate ; that these vapours 
will pass readily through such bodies as gelatine, 
celluloid, collodion, &c.; and that the action is 
greatly intensified by a rise of temperature. Dr 
Russell will continue his experiments, and ex- 
presses the hope of being able to bring before 
the Royal Society further developments of these 
curious and, at the present time, little understood 
actions. 


TROUT FROM NEW ZEALAND. 


Twenty-two fine trout, of an average weight of 
five pounds, were recently brought to London by 
the steamship Otarama. These fish five weeks 
previously were swimming about in one of the 
rivers of New Zealand, and were taken with rod 
and line. They were brought to this country 
frozen into blocks of ice, as certain flower-blooms 
have previously come to us from the antipodes. 
Perhaps the most interesting part of the story 
is that these fish were hatched in New Zealand 
from trout ova which were originally sent to the 
colony from Britain. They come to us as a very 
satisfactory proof that the acclimatisation of British 
fish in New Zealand is an accomplished fact. It 
would be interesting to know how far the flavour 
of the fish is retained after its long sojourn in 
an envelope of ice. Salmon which has been kept 
for any long time in a frozen state is certainly 
very inferior to freshly-caught fish. 


THE VALUE OF WORMS. 


It is an old saying that we do not appreciate 
the worth of a thing until we have lost it. 
Possibly the worthy farmers who own the large 
tract of land in Essex which was in November 
last flooded by salt water, owing to the break 
down of a sea-wall, think of this adage when 
they ruefully look at their sodden ground. The 
despised worms by their constant burrowings kept 
the land well drained; but when the sea-flood 
came they were all killed and the sea-birds had 
a great feast. That land, measuring about fifty 
thousand acres, is still in a spongy state, and is 
likely to remain so until the farmers’ friends— 
the worms—have time to recover their lost 
position. 


BOILING WATER FOR A HALFPENNY. 


The latest application of the coin-in-the-slot 
principle is one which will be greatly valued 
by the poorer inhabitants of our large towns 
and cities. Lamp-posts are being erected in busy 
centres, so arranged that the waste heat of the 
gas is employed to heat a cistern of water, 
from which a jugful can be obtained by any 
one by the expenditure of one-halfpenny. The 
‘little bit o’ fire’ for boiling a kettle in a poor 
home is often a consideration of some moment, 
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te say nothing of the weary time which has to 
elapse before that kettle will ‘come to the boil.’ 
Under the new dispensation all this trouble will 
be avoided for the expenditure of a halfpenny, 
and the system is already in active operation 
both in London and Liverpool, and it will pre- 
sently be greatly extended. The installation in 
Leicester Square, London, which will be patronised 
by all sorts and conditions of men, women, and 
children, will be reinforced by penny packets of 
tea, coffee, meat-extract, and other provisions, and 
the tired wayfarer will now have the means of 
refreshing himself at moderate cost without en- 
tering a tavern. It may be mentioned that the 
syndicate under which this new system is managed 
agrees to pay the vestries half the cost of the 
gas consumed in each lamp, so that the rate- 
payers have an indirect interest in the success of 
the new venture. 


BESSEMER STEEL. 


The death of Sir Henry Bessemer removes from 
among us one who earned a very distinguished 
position on the roll of fame, for by his inventive 
genius he caused a revolution in the manufacture 
of steel which has proved to be of incalculable 
value to his countrymen, and indeed to the whole 
world. Under the old method molten iron was 
converted into steel by the operation called ‘ pud- 
dling, in which heavy masses of the semi-plastic 
metal were turned over and over at the end of 
long rods—a work most laborious to the men 
engaged in it. The object of this puddling was to 
bring fresh surfaces of the metal in contact with 
the atmosphere, so that the contained carbon could 
be burnt out of it. Sir Henry Bessemer conceived 
_ the idea of bringing the air to the iron instead of 
the iron to the air, and in his process air is 
pumped from below into a mass of molten metal 
many tons in weight, the chemical action raising 
the temperature to a white heat and decarbonising 
the metal. It was long before the steel-makers 
of the country saw the advantage of the new pro- 
cess—not, indeed, until Bessemer had set up steel- 
works at Sheffield in their very midst, and they 
found themselves being undersold by about £20 
per ton. Unlike most inventors, Bessemer reaped 
the reward of his patient labours during his life- 
time, and amassed a fortune. 


COMPRESSED AIR. 


On the American railways compressed air is 
being used to a great extent and for a variety of 
purposes. Among these is the spraying of the 
track on the Pennsylvanian line with refuse petro- 
leum, which is found to be a most effective method 
of preventing dust—an operation which does not 
need repeating for several months, and costs under 
£10 per mile. Compressed air is also used for 
sweeping and dusting the passenger cars, and for 
painting them and the various railway buildings. 


operated by the same agency ; and even the bellows of 
the smiths’ forges are replaced by a pipe and stop- 
cock. Still more important is the application of 
compressed air to the working of signals. At all 
the more important stations this system prevails, 
by which the signalman, instead of pulling over 
a heavy lever which taxes all his strength, can do 
the same work by means of a small bell-handle. 
Away from the towns and cities, where the railway 
work is not complicated by shunting and other 
operations, a train signals when the line is occupied 
or when it is clear to the train which follows it, 
and the signalman is altogether dispensed with. 
All this is done automatically, and the motive- 
power is compressed air. 


SKETCHES BY TELEGRAPH. 


There have been many reports of late of a 
wonderful German invention by which pictures 
presented at one end of a telegraph-line can be 
seen at the other end. A variation of the story 
is that a newspaper exhibited at one end of the 
line can be instantaneously reproduced at the 
distant point. There is obviously much exaggera- 
tion here, and we must wait for more authori- 
tative statements than telegrams at present afford. 
In the meantime we have received particulars of 
the Telepantograph, an apparatus patented by 
Mr R. Greville-Williams of Heywood, Manchester, 
by which drawings, photographs, and documents 
in fac-simile can be telegraphed from place to 
place. The principle of the machine is as follows : 
The drawing or photograph—the latter must be 
cut up into dots or lines as for ordinary process 
work—is expressed in resinous ink on copper 
foil. This foil is bent round and fastened to a 
cylinder, which, as it revolves, is traversed by a 
point, the movement being much the same as 
that of a screw-cutting lathe. The surface being 
conducting and the ink an insulator, the current 
is interrupted whenever the point goes over a 
dot or line, and these interruptions, acting on 
similar mechanism at the receiving end, call into 
play a stylus or pen which reproduces the 
original design. Bakewell in 1850 used apparatus 
of the same kind to reproduce drawings on chemi- 
cally prepared paper ; and about thirty years later 
M. d’Arlincourt produced much the same results 
with apparatus which was tested at the General 
Post-Office. Mr Greville-Williams has designed a 
more perfect instrument, and he has at his 
disposal photographs cut up into the necessary 
dot and line; but in other respects he seems to 
have called into play mechanism of the same type 
as that previously used for the same purpose. 


AT THE MAKING OF CANADA. 


An article appeared in the January part of 
Chambers’s Journal entitled, ‘At the Making of 
Canada, by Isabella Fyvie Mayo. The suggestion 
towards writing the article came from the perusal 
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Company (Briggs, Toronto)—by the Misses Lizars, 
in which the doings of the Canadian pioneers 
are set down at length, Mrs Mayo, however, 
having been twice in Canada, was able to impart 
local colour to her paper from personal experi- 
ence, and otherwise she utilised the fruits of wide 
reading and knowledge of her theme. From all 
these sources the matter was gathered, digested, 
and set down in readable form. 


Exigencies of space required some slight curtail- 
ment of this article; and, unfortunately, in the 
deletions made by the Editor, Mrs Mayo’s reference 
to the book In the Days of the Canada Company 
was removed. The Editor can only now express 
regret that this unintentional injustice was done 
to the Misses Lizars, and to Mrs Mayo, who had 
duly acknowledged her indebtedness to their 
volume. 


LONDON TREE-GHOSTS. 


HERE are many shadows in the 
‘stony-hearted stepmother, which is 
De Quincey’s phrase for London, 
and why not those of the vanished 
trees? She is a stepmother to 
most aspirants, yet with a fascina- 

tion of her own generation which is centripetal. 
Tradition, legend, romance, history, and tragedy 
pervade her every street, so many centuries old ; 
but the American or the exploring provincial 
knéws a hundred times more about them than 
the average modern Londoner, whose ignorance 
of his own mighty city is only equalled by his 
familiarity with its modern up-to-date ephemeral- 
isms. If that satisfies him, why should the 
student-Londoner do more than shrug his 
shoulders ? 

But to him who has perused the story of the 
mighty and ancient city — more continuous in its 
political and social history than any other Euro- 
pean capital—there are innumerable ghosts in 
London, who pleasantly haunt him day and night, 
and make him never less alone than when alone. 
Among these—and perhaps less chronicled than 
any—are those of the trees. In one of his letters 
Lord Beaconsfield says that one grows weary at 
last of mountains and lakes, however grand, but 
that the woodland never loses its charm. So to 
us, who love to conjure up in our mind’s eye the 
vanished aspect of some of the most crowded 
parts of the huge ‘province covered with houses,’ 
the ghosts of the woodland equally delight the 
memory. 

London’s tree-ghosts are many. They haunt 
some of the places where the roar and rush of 
traffic would seem to banish any echo of the 
past. Look, for instance, at St Martin’s Lane— 
the name itself suggests a backward flight over 
five hundred years to the piety and rusticity 
which marked the common life around the little 
city of London; and there, despite its modern 
aggregate of noise and prose, the tree-ghosts loom 
stately to the eye that can perceive them. The 
pleasant country lane of the Tudor days, yet even 
then encroached upon by buildings, winds before 
us, The placid charm of the garden and vine is 
there, in addition to the dignity of immemorial 


elms. Even so late as the middle of last cen- 
tury the former associations were facts, though 
the hedgerows and these towering trees had 
vanished. ‘Rainyday’ Smith, in his Life of Nolle- 
kens—a storehouse of London tradition—tells us 
that No. 96 in the lane had been famous in 
that century for its ample garden, which contained 
vines from whose grapes a pipe of wine had been 
annually made for many years by the mother of 
the writer’s informant. And in yet more crowded 
and prosaic Clerkenwell there is a spot, long built 
over, but known locally, for the same reason, as 
‘The Vineyard.’ 

Many ghosts haunt Smithfield, such as loom 
large ‘in history, and whose memoirs are inex- 
tricably woven in the story of England. Of these 
it were the task of genius alone to adequately 
speak, But we may, in humble guise, choose as 
our theme the arboreal shades which the mind’s 
eye can perceive where that of the body but sees 
gigantic meat-markets filled by jostling thousands 
on Saturday evenings. Here stood for centuries 
at the northern end immemorial elms of grimmest 
memories. For the elm was in our distant fore- 
fathers’ days the favourite natural gibbet. The 
associations of the past and present are thus 
gloomy—save for the cheery cawing of the rooks, 
who love it as a nesting-place. Many an un- 
happy victim was hanged on those elms, the 
most illustrious of whom was William Wallace, 
shamefully done to death. Elms, however, in our 
London arboreal ghostland there are whose 
history is not tinged with tragedy. Such are 
those which ran in a double line from Balmes 
House, outside Hoxton—its site is now a street— 
and so made a charming entrance to the then 
pretty village, which, in its toiling, crowded, 
and squalid aspect, now owes such romance as it 
possesses of the present to Sir Walter Besant’s 
magic pen, who paints it in his usual photo- 
graphic fashion in his Children of Gibeon. 

Some of those elms which adorned the estate 
of Sir George Whitmore—whose name survives 
in the road in which they stood—were blown 
down in a great gale in the last century, and 
the fact was accounted important enongh to be 
chronicled in the periodical literature of the day. 
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Then west, in palatial club-land, are* the -shades 
of the elms in Pall Mall, and east in Finsbury 
Square those of the trees under which its citizens 
were wont to walk in the summer éyenings’ in 
the fields which opened on the coutitry. «Still 
farther eastward, in. Houndsditch—of which ‘the 
name is sufficient to those who know their London 
as an antithesis—were ‘fine hedgerows of elms 
and pleasant fields very commodious,’ which Stow 
mentions as flourishing forty years before his 
date—1603. If the dryads of’ the elms wander 
round their past dwelling-places, how specially 
poignant must be their feelings in Houndsditch ! 

Wander we down Drury Lane into the Strand, 
discarding even such popular memories of the 
vanished centuries as the early career of the 
world-known theatre and Nell Gwynn, standing, 
as Pepys saw her, on May Day watching the 
Strand revelries, and let us look for another tree’s 
shadowy presentment amid the sordid crowd of 
thickly-tenanted houses full of the pathos of toil 
and poverty. A quest unlikely, one would think, 
to be rewarded with success. Yet one of our 
ghosts is here, and could, were it able to emulate 
Tennyson’s talking oak, far surpass that veteran’s 
recoilections. For just where the narrow row of 
houses known as Little Drury Lane commences— 
some of which reveal the aspect of the Stuart 
days as vividly as does The Fortunes of Nigel— 
stood a magnificent elm which was opposite an 
ancient inn known as ‘The Crown.’ A tree this 
was which had seen many generations and episodes 
when north of Holborn ran the fields, -when 
Drury Lane was a fashionable locality, and my 
Lord. Craven’s drums woke its echoes from his 
splendid house—a tree which, like the hostelry 
opposite it, figured in the social London life 
of the day. On the other side of the Strand, 
dull and respectable Craven Street, without a 
green leaf, is haunted by similar ghosts—those 
of the stately row of trees which in Queen 
‘Anne’s day ran downwards to the Thames, and 
under which the couples wandered in April’s ivory 
moonlight to take boat on the then silvery river. 

The roar and din of Fleet Street, the centre 
where throbs the mighty journalism which shapes 
the opinions and flashes news from every corner 
of the earth for the millions of the English- 
speaking race, would seem sufficient to banish 
any memory of boughs or leaves, or the peaceful 
placidity of arboreal life. Yet to those who can 
see it alike by day and equally busy night—for 
Fleet Street never sleeps—the shade of one famous 
tree is imperishable. In Wine Office Court— 
where Goldsmith lodged when Johnson, hurriedly 
summoned, went after sending a guinea in 
advance, and finding the poet arrested at his 
landlady’s suit, but with the guinea changed and 
a bottle of Madeira its result, put the cork in the 
bottle, and took the MS. of the Vicar of Wakefield 
to sell to the publisher—was a fig-tree with a 
curious history. Early in the reign of George 


the. Third -it was planted by the Reverend Mr 
Barnes, the’ Lecturer of St Bude’s, where .Love- 


lace, of : 
I could not love thee, dear, so much 
Loved I not honour more ! 


famé lies entombed. The slip was eut from a 
yet more ancient fig-tree growing opposite a 
housesto which it gave the sign in Fleet Street. 
This fig-tree flourished in Wine Office Court till 
1820, when it was struck by lightning ; but it is 
said that from its slips many trees in various 
parts of the country have sprung. What a com- 
pendium of history, foreign and domestic, in those 
crowded years does not that vanished Fleet Street 
fig-tree represent! And all round the crowded 
purlieus of the vast Midland Railway’s terminus 
there are many tree-ghosts fitly associated with 
the days of Leigh Hunt, when Somers Town was 
charmingly rural and the dwelling-place of many 
remarkable men who loved its flowers, trees, and 
gardens. 


SWEET ROSE. 
SwxeT rose, awaking to the light, 
Into this fair world born 
A little folded bud at night, 
A flower at break of morn ! 
Yet thou a tiny tear of dew 
Within thy heart. dost bear, 
Though earth is glad and life is new, 
And thou art sweet and fair ! 


Sweet rose, unfold thy heart and shed 
Thy perfume wider yet ; 

Though soon the summer hours are fled, 
Thy fate, sweet rose, forget ! 

With fragrance all the garden fill, 
That those who pass and see 

Shall deem the bright world brighter still 
Because of it and thee ! 


Sweet rose, God made thee fair to take 
Thy tiny place and part, 
To soothe some spirit like. to break, 
To cheer some burdened heart. 
Weep not for aught that fate may send, 
But, ere thy day ‘is spent, i 
Live out thy life unto its end, 
Then die and sleep content ! 
Currton Binenam. 
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